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Literary Notes 


S T QuaRTERLY Review” of this month con- 


tains several striking articles; in fact, the 

whole issue is very good. There are many 

British institutions which are not as gene- 
rally recognised and admired as they should be, among 
which may be numbered the two great quarterly re- 
views. Scarcely a quarter passes by that one or both 
of these periodicals do not come out without several 
articles of great excellence ; and apart from these par- 
ticular articles, it is not too much to say that the Quar- 
terlies maintain an extraordinarily high standard of 
scholarship and writing. 


In the Quarterly under notice there is a curious article 
on “The Meaning of Literary History,” by Professor 
Oliver Elton, which all may read with interest, if not 
with entire conviction. Professor Elton apparently 
desires and half hopes that literature will cease to 
become national and become cosmopolitan, quoting in 
explanation of his view this of Matthew Arnold: “ The 
criticism which alone can much help us for the future is 
a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intel- 
lectual and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working to a common re- 
sult.” Even if all nations were to come to speak one 
tongue, if Latin were again to be the one medium of 
expression used by the learned and the literary, surely 
such a consummation is neither to be desired, nor ex- 
pected. It is just because nationality, in no wide sense, 
is the breath of literary life that Latin ceased to be the 
universal language it had become. Nations learn from 
one another, steal from one another, but the mainsprings 
of all great literary movements must be national. 
Bottles may be borrowed from abroad, -ut the vine must 
be home grown. 


Ten the writer states that “the aim of art, in con- 
trast with science, is to give pleasure through beauty. 
And the beauty realised by each artist, the beauty of 
each of his works, must be unique, and the corresponding 
pleasure unique.” Surely never were so many fallacies 
packed into so few words. Is it possible still to hold 
the theory that art gives pleasure through beauty? Can 
there be, or rather is there not, ugly art? Science 
is systematised knowledge; Art is concerned with the 
expression of the emotions. “Macbeth” and “The 
Cenci” as wholes are works of art; their expression 
only is beautiful ; their material is horrible. Are there 
not many pictures which are great art, but which exhibit 
subjects which are in themselves ugly, and are rendered 


artistic because of the emotion they convey? As, for 
example, pictures of painful martyrdoms? But really 
the point, when fairly faced, scarcely admits of argu- 
ment. 
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Acain, what is meant by the beauty of each of an 
artist’s works being unique? Precisely the same beauty, 
or ugliness, may be expressed by several works of art: 
the uniqueness lies in the artist’s method or manner of 
exhibiting the emotion with which his subject inspires 
him. The writer goes on to express a desire for a 
“ syndicate-history ” of English literature. Surely this 
is to be a work of art ; if so, must it confine its attention 
to what is beautiful; must the beauty of the “syndi- 
cats ” work be “ unique and the corresponding pleasure 
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unique”? Such syndicate work is apt to prove a col- 
lection of works of art, and such a history would 
scarcely better the history that already exists in the 
‘English Men of Letters” series and in “ The Diction- 
ary of National Biography.” Is.it out of place here to 
suggest that a collection of the literary lives in the 
Dictionary would be a boon? 


Anoruer literary article is “ The Novels of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle,” a cordial and discreet expression of ap- 
preciation. The writer starts by drawing attention to 
the extraordinary influence of the novel in the present 
day, pointing out that a single popular novel may be, 
is probably, read by millions of people. He proceeds 
to quote a delightful verse used by the owners of a great 
American store when they were giving away with soap 
—‘‘a celebrated British novel”: I believe ‘“ Robert 
Elsmere ” : 


“Our hands were never half so clean, 
Our customers agree ; 
And our beliefs have never been 
So utterly at sea.’’ 


And -in* knowledge of life the public who depend for 
that knowledge upon popular fiction must ever be at 
sea ; and'it would be difficult to exaggerate the number 
of those who-see life as it is pictured in the pages of 
utterly inaccurate novels. Even Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle's stories are apt to mislead, though in a compara- 
tively harmless direction, for, as this critic says, 
“the good people are plucky, kind and honourable, 
while the bad people are usually foiled in their villainous 
machinations ”’ ; which is sheer idealism. 


Tuen “The Quarterly ” contains an article more as- 
tonishing than satisfactory upon “ The Tsar ’—“ from 
the pen ofa Russian official of high rank ’’—a bitter, 
almost rancorous attack upon the ruler of Russia. With 
its political views I cannot deal here, but would draw 
attention to the fact that if such an onslaught had been 
delivered in a less responsible quarter it would be set 
down as mere sensationalism. The following passage 
will serve to show the tone of the article: 


“Tt is no exaggeration to state that the domestic ccn- 
sequences of this system—if system it can be called—are 
calamitous. Two ministers have already been mur- 
dered ; several governors and officials have been shot at 
and killed or wounded; numerous country-houses have 
been set on fire and burned to ashes; peasants are being 
flogged, noblemen banished, lawyers, schoolmasters, and 
officials imprisoned, newspapers suppressed, working 
men fired upon by troops; while the whole nation is 
kept in ignorance and superstition in order that one 
man should be free to realise his ideas of autocracy. All 
that broad-minded monarchists like the present writer 
desire is to save our people without injuring our Tsar. 
Against monarchical institutions, without which cur 
nation could not work out its high destinies, we have 
nothing to urge. Even the dynasty we accept as a fact. 
But we strongly hold that the affairs of the nation, 
which are not identical with the changing caprices of an 
individual or the insatiable greed of a ring, should be 
conducted by competent and moderately honest men 
independently of Court influence and on ordinary busi- 
ness principles.”’ 


Wir the other articles in this number of the Quar- 
terly I have no space to deal, but may mention a 
thoughtful paper on “ Recent Lights on Ancient Egypt,” 
“ A Study of Gaston Paris,” “ The Life and Philosophy 
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of Herbert Spencer,” and a somewhat dry account of 
“The Japanese Revolution.” 





In New York in summer-time I was struck by the 
displays made in the book-departments of various big 
department stores, and have often wondered why some- 
thing of the same sort is not done by our London book- 
sellers and others. The books displayed were those 
suited to the season ; heavy and solid works were there 
in the background for those who might want them ; but 
the “display” consisted of light fiction, periodicals, 
topographical and natural history books, summer litera- 
ture of every kind, all attractively and temptingly set 
out. Caterers for the inner man realise that it is 
no use tempting us with winter fare in the hot weather. 
Cannot our booksellers realise that the same argument 
applies to-a great extent ‘to mental provender! Yet, 
as I pass the bookshops, there they are looking just the 
same as they-did in winter, whereas a tasteful display 
of summer literature would attract many a passer-by 
who needs light fare for his approaching holiday. Both 
publishers and booksellers are complaining that the 
public will not come and buy. The fault is not alto- 
gether on the public’s side. 


THE suggestion made by E. G. O. in a recent number 
of THe Acapemy for the forming of a small club for 
book-lovers seems to have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and several readers have written, expressing a hope 
that the scheme will be taken up practically. With the 
exception of the Atheneum, there is no really 
bookish club in London, and I fancy an attempt to 
found one would meet with unexpectedly large support. 
But the Editor of this journal cannot take, as suggested, 
any active part in such a scheme, but will willingly give 
space to any (brief) letters upon the subject. 


THE annual conference of the Library Association 
will this year be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
August 29 to September 2. Mr. James Duff Brown, 
Borough Librarian of Clerkenwell, has undertaken the 
arrangement of an exhibition of the leading magazines, 
reviews and literary and artistic periodicals. This 
should not only prove interesting in itself, but the cata- 
logue, if at all full and descriptive, should also be 
valuable. I do not know if any awards of merit are to 
be given, but fear that were that the case the first prize 
would go to America, not to England. 


Tue Constantine Ionides Collection—a very valuable 
addition to the treasures at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—has been arranged in two adjoining galleries, 
the larger devoted to paintings, the smaller to drawings, 
etchings and engravings. Millet is represented by 
“Wood Sawyers” and other works, and there are ex- 
amples of Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Courbet, Régamey, Degas and others. Of English oil- 
paintings mention may be made of “The Mill,” by 
Burne-Jones ; “ The Day Dream,” by Rossetti ; and “‘ The 
Visit,” by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. There are also 
works by Brouwer, Rembrandt, Guardi, Botticelli, and 
— by Rembrandt, Bracquemond, Whistler and 
others. 


Proressor E. B. Tytor’s “Growth and Spread of 
Culture” will be fourid to be in the nature of a con- 
tinuation of his ‘“ Primitive Culture,” including a re- 
arrangement amongst other such matter of his Gifford 
Lectures, 1889-1891, at Aberdeen. 
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Bibliographical 


.JPE are to have, it seems, new monographs on 
W Montaigne, Bunyan and Balzac. Of the 
Essays of Montaigne there have been, we 
all know, numerous editions of late years— 
the versions by Florio and Cotton having been repro- 
duced over and over again within the two last decades. 
It is only a few months since we had Montaigne’s 
account of his travels in Italy. Carlyle’s biographical 
sketch of him was reprinted in 1897, when we had also 
an essay on him from the pen of Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
To 1898 belongs the “ Biographical Study” of the 
essayist by M. E. Lowndes; and in that year, too, was 
reprinted the little memoir contributed by Mr. Lucas 
Collins to Messrs. Blackwood’s “ Foreign Classics ” 
series. There is undoubtedly room for a good book on 
Montaigne—let us hope we shall get it. Of Bunyan 
we have the standard “ Life” by the Rev. John Brown, 
reprinted so lately as 1902: this, I believe, came out 
originally in 1885. We had already had (in 1880) the 
biography by Froude in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series, after which came (in 1888) the book by Canon 
Venables in the “Great Writers” series. An essa 
on ‘‘ Bunyan Characters” was published by the Rev. 
Alexander Whyte in 1893-95. Of Balzac we have the 
“ Life,” by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, published in 1890 ; 
the “ Biography,” by Mr. K. P. Wormeley (of Boston, 
U.S.A.), issued in 1892; and the ‘Love Letters,” 
brought out in 1901. We have, too, the introductory 
essays, written by Mr. George Saintsbury for the Eng- 
lish versions of Balzac which came out in 1896-98. In 
1902 Mr. Henry James wrote an introduction to a trans- 
lation of ‘Two Young Brides.” . To America we owe a 
work on “ The Metaphysics of Balzac” (1898) and a 
selection from his “ Personal Opinions ” (1899). 

It is pleasant to know that Messrs. Routledge are re- 
issuing the stories of Mayne Reid. These have no 
merits in the way of literary style, but they have a won- 
derful measure of “ go,” a real romantic feeling. How 
any one could resist such a book as “The Headless 
Horseman ” I do not know. [I feel as if I could read 
it again even now, busy as.I am, and with no time to 
spare. That there is a genuine demand for Mayne Reid 
is shown by the fact that a reprint of his “ Rifle- 
Rangers ” appeared only last year. For the re-issue, by 
Messrs. Routledge, of James Grant’s stories I do not 
feel so much enthusiasm. Grant has always seemed to 
me a very wooden and mechanical writer. From very 
few of his tales did I, as a boy, derive any satisfaction. 
It is, by the way, only five or six years since Messrs. 
Routledge issued some fifteen or sixteen of Grant’s 
novels, including ‘‘The Scottish Cavalier,” ‘“ Harry 
Ogilvie,” “‘ Jane Seton,” and so forth. I should like to 
see a reprint of the stories of Gustave Aimard, who ran 
Mayne Reid very close in his portrayal of life and 
character in the Wild West. To the present generation 
he appears to be, practically, unknown, though his 
“Trappeurs de |’Arkansas”’ was published here, in the 
original French, so recently as 1896-97. The owner of 
the English copyright in Aimard’s tales (if that copy- 
right has not expired) should consider seriously the 
question of reproducing them. 

The performance of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern” at the Garrick last Tuesday will, no 
doubt, lead to a demand for the text of the skit—for it 
is a skit rather than a parody, making game of the play 
generally, but not following its evolution closely. I 
believe the little jew d’esprit appeared originally in a 
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periodical. It is to be found in “ Foggerty’s Fairy and 
Other Tales” by Mr. Gilbert, published in 1890, in 
which may also be seen the prose sketches on which the 
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THE BRAEL BRIDGE AT COURTRAI 


[IUustration from ** Belgian Life in Town and Country” (Newnes))} 


writer afterwards based not only his “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy ” (done at the Criterion by Charles Wyndham), 
but his ‘“ Sorcerer,” his ‘Creatures of Impulse,” his 
“ Wicked World,” and his “‘ Comedy and Tragedy.” 

It is not surprising that at a recent meeting of the 
Omar Khayyam Club the talk turned mainly upon 
Tennyson. Both Omar—“ that large infidel your 
Omar ”—and FitzGerald lie embalmed in Tennyson’s 
prologue and epilogue to “ Tiresias.” The prologue, 
we have the second Lord Tennyson’s authority for say- 
ing, ‘“‘ described FitzGerald as we had seen him at Wood- 
bridge in 1876. His vegetarianism had interested my 
father.” Elsewhere, in the “ Life” of the poet, F. T. 
Palgrave records how Tennyson had ‘commended to 
me warmly FitzGerald’s famous Omar paraphrase,” and 
how “highly he esteemed ‘Euphranor.’” The poet’s 
praise of FitzGerald was not in the least impaired by 
the fact that the latter had been a persistent detractor 
of all the former’s later work. 

A new edition of the “ Walden” of Thoreau !—how 
popular that book must be! In 1886 it appeared in a 
cheap form in the “Scott Library.” In 1889 a two- 
volume American edition was circuiated in this country. 
About half a dozen years ago there came from the 
States an edition with a biography by Emerson. In the 
same year (1897) Messrs. Gay & Bird (I think) brought 
out an edition in two volumes, with illustrations in 
photogravure, reprinting it in 1898, and again in 1902. 
The book, to be sure, is one of the classics of American 


literature. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


The Words of the Preacher 


Farru anp Know.epce. Sermons by W. R. Inge, M.A. 
(T. and T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Tue VALUE or THE BIBLE AND OTHER Sermons. With a 
letter to the Bishop of London. By H. Hensley 
Henson, B.D. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

SeRMONS oN SocraL Suspsects. Preached at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, under’ the auspices of the Christian 
Social Union. Compiled by W. Henry Hunt. 
(Skeffington. 5s.) 

Psycuic Power 1N Preacnuinc. By J. Spencer 
Kennard. Edited by his son, Joseph Spencer Ken- 
nard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 


Here, in four volumes, you have an epitome of preaching 
as the art is understood among English-speaking peoples. 
Mr. Inge represents the apologetic fundamental ; Canon 
Hensley Henson the apologetic.sectional and particular ; 
the collection of Mr. W. H. Hunt the popular and prac- 
tical ; and Mr. Spencer Kennard the personal and intro- 
spective. 

From the days of St. Paul and St. James downwards 
to our own day the nature of faith and its relation to 
reason has been, alike to Christians who would explain 
it and to pagans who would understand it, a matter of 
perplexity and confusion. The fashionable attitude of 
the moment is Pragmatism, which signifies the philo- 
sophy of those who base their religious faith upon the 
extreme conclusions of scepticism. Of this Mr. Inge 
rather happily says: “ It lends itself to a formal ortho- 
doxy which is at peace because it is no longer anywhere 
in contact with fact.” From which it will be immedi- 
ately gathered that Mr. Inge’s attitude is something 
quite different. It appears in its latest expression in the 
last sermon in the volume, entitled “ Liberal Catholi- 
cism,”’ which is an examination of the attitude of the 
French ecclesiastic who has lately submitted to the cen- 
sure of the Roman authorities, the Abbé Loisy. Here he 
first points out the different use which is being made by 
Protestant and Catholic theologians of the same new 
apologetic. Faith with Harnack and the Ritschlians rests 
on one dogma, the Fatherhood of God, as having been 
first realised and announced by Jesus. Liberal Catholic 
theologians object to this scheme that it is static, not 
dynamic—that it denies the principle of development. 
“When we want to assure ourselves,” says Loisy, “ of 
the identity of an individual we do not try to squeeze 
him into his cradle.” Against this Mr. Inge urges, not 
without some show of reason, that if the growth of 
the Roman dogma and cultus was natural and legiti- 
mate, so was the reaction which it provoked—the 
Reformation. But he seems to go too far when he 
discerns as the drift of this apologetic, in the dis- 
tinction that is postulated between the Christ of the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Christ of faith, an investiture 
of the Church with Divine attributes—its constitution 
into a kind of Gnostic Hon. And if so a certain passage 
in which a rather lurid contrast is drawn between the 
two Christs would err in the direction of over-vehemence. 
His judgment of Liberal Catholicism, as represented by 
Loisy, is summed up in the words: “ It saves the Creeds 
but loses the Gospels; it emancipates the will, but de- 
grades the intellect.” 

The salient feature of Canon Henson’s book is his 
letter prefixed by way of answer to the Bishop of 
London’s strictures in the course of a sermon preached 


in Ely Cathedral. The Rector of St. Margaret’s, Weat- 
minster, confines himself, in his appeal to authority, 
strictly to divines of the Church of England ; and he has 
no great difficulty in showing that for the most liberal 
opinions expressed in the various discourses gathered 
into this volume, as to the dependence of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles on the Bible and the subjection of the 
Bible—the New no less than the Old Testament—to 
the assured results of criticism, there are names of 
the highest authority to be alleged—Sanday, Driver, 
Stanley, Hort. Canon Henson is not concerned with 
issues that can be called vital, but rather with ques- 
tions of accommodation and adjustment. They are such 
questions as must necessarjly arise after a time in the 
case of a corporation which is legally tethered by defini- 
tions which have the form of finality and now finds 
itself face to face with new questionings and difficulties. 

Canon Henson sees no hope in the policy of the school 
which is bent on knitting up the Church of England 
with antiquity and tradition: “To-day the National 
Church of England shakes off the elaborate webs of 
sophistry, with which her true character is too often 
obscured, and takes her stand frankly as a member of 
the family of Protestant Churches, co-heritor and co- 
trustee with her sisters of the treasure of religious 
liberty which was secured by the Reformation.” 

The volume of sermons preached under the auspices 
of the Christian Social Union includes in its table of 
contents the names of a number of eminent enemies to 
the seven deadly sins and the seventeen pseudo-virtues. 
It would be easy to say that Christianity here is rather 
overlaid by worldly wisdom, that their words smack 
rather of the Proverbs of Solomon than of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But it would perhaps be more just to say 
that they take Christianity for granted, in the sense that 
they make their appeal to consciences that have been 
shaped in a diffused atmosphere of Christian ethics. In 
in any case, the sermons are for the most part models 
of brevity and conciseness; they are pithy; one might 
almost call them pawky. They invariably have a point 
that is quite clearly defined ; and, as Mr. Hunt (who is 
Secretary to the Christian Social Union, and is to be 
congratulated upon this particular enterprise) says in 
his little preface, they are alive. 

The last of our list is a series of essays on preaching, 
by one for whom preaching was par excellence theo 
sacred ministry, and to whom preachers were a sacred 
priesthood. The powerful pen he wielded was devoted 
to the same cause as his eloquent voice. His style is 
vivid with simile ; to our taste it is in parts somewhat 
overloaded ; but the present series of essays owes its 
interest, in part, to the fact that it is obviously in a 
great measure the result of searching self-analysis on 
the part of one who, in his own country and his own 
sect, was a great and successful evangelist. His message 
to his brother preachers is mainly the lesson of the im- 
portance of conviction ; and for examples, to press home 
his message, he traverses a field of reading and remi- 
niscence that comprises names and events far apart 
in history and place. 


A Patriot Painter 
Giovanni Costa. By Olivia Rossetti 
(Richards. 21s. net.) 
Ir would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in the 
whole course of history a parallel case to that of Gio- 
vanni Costa, who passed away in 1903 at the age of 


Agresti. 
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seventy-seven, leaving behind him a truly remarkable 
record of varied activity. He sacrificed to his political 
convictions the first-fruits of his artistic genius, took 
an important part in one of the greatest movements of 
modern times—the struggle for Italian unity; yet at 
the same time he exercised considerable influence over 
the new school of the Peninsula, which, when he was a 
boy, was beginning to emerge from the chaos of con- 
flicting styles, founded chiefly on those of the past, that 
had so long prevailed in his native land. Many of the 
great masters of the Renaissance, it is true, were often 
consulted by the reigning popes and princes of their 
time, and were as much at home at court as in their 
studios; but none of them were ever called upon, as 
was Costa, to take a personal share in a struggle in which 
liberty and life were at stake. 

The fascinating story of the patriot painter, who 
would have made his mark in almost any sphere of 
activity, is most graphically and sympathetically told 
by his present biographer, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him and devotedly attached to his family. 
With no little tact she has merged herself entirely in 
her subject, showing a really wonderful grip alike of the 
political and art problems with which Costa had to 
deal. Her book is indeed far more than a mere mono- 
graph on the work of one man; it is practically a 
history of his native land during his lifetime, and it is 
preluded by an able retrospect defining succinctly the 
causes that led up to the situation that confronted her 
hero in early manhood. She tells how happily Giovanni 
began his art career, his father, the wealthy owner of 
a wool-spinning industry, having given him every pos- 
sible advantage ; and she describes the quiet unselfish- 
ness with which he gave up his painting in response to 
the call to arms, dwelling on his first exploit as a 
patriot when, at the head of a little body of kindred 
spirits, he broke open the gates of the Ghetto of Rome. 
This was an act of deep significance, symbolic of the fact 
that the barriers with which religious intolerance had 
hitherto opposed all forms of independent thought were 
to be broken through, and was a fitting introduction 
to a career, the seal on which was set when Costa, the 
first to enter Rome on September 20, 1870, practically 
governed the Eternal City for three days from the Capi- 
tol, where, to quote his own words, “in the absence of all 
regularly constituted authority, he set to work to make 
the most necessary and immediate arrangements.” 
Step by step the devoted patriot is followed through the 
whole course of his chequered career, the golden thread 
of his art work woven inextricably into the tangled web 
of his tempestuous life, now forming a beautiful pattern, 
now torn and rent asunder by conflicting interests and 
emotions. 

Little appreciated as an artist by his fellow-country- 
men in his lifetime, Costa was, for all that, one of the 
true founders of the society known as In Arte Libertas 
—a name suggested by him, and significant of the ideal 
he followed. He was, moreover, fortunate enough to 
win the friendship, during their residence in Italy, of 
such Englishmen of mark as Leighton, Richmond, 
Mason, Onslow Ford and John Howard, now Lord 
Carlisle, with many other noteworthy personalities. In- 
deed, not the least interesting feature of this fascinating 
volume is the sidelight it throws on the characters of 
these famous masters in art and the anecdotes told of 
their sympathy with the patriots, and the generous aid 
they often gave them. On one occasion, for instance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richmond saved the life of a young widow 
by allowing her to travel with them as the nurse of their 
infant son, whose place was taken for the nonce by the 
poor woman’s own child. 
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Costa was often the guest in England of Lord Leigh- 
ton, Lord Carlisle, Richmond and Mason, and one of the 
most touching pages of the book is a letter from the 
first-named, urging the Italian artist to go and “ cheer 
poor Mason up,” who, probably already conscious of the 
fatal character of his illness, seemed to have lost the 
power to execute the commissions on which he depended 
for the support of his family. 

In view of the exceptional excellence of the letter- 
press of this fine volume, it is to be regretted that the 
illustrations are not more satisfactory. They are neither 
representative nor well produced; and, as many of 
Costa’s paintings are in England, Lord Carlisle and the 
Reverend Stopford Brooke having been among his most 
constant patrons, it would have been quite easy to 
remedy this unfortunate defect. 
Nancy BELL. 


Pan-German and Pot-German 


Tue Pan-Germanic DocrrINE: BEING A StTupy oF 
German PotiticaL Arms AND Aspirations. (Harper. 


10s. 6d.) 


Tu1s book, whose writer has preferred to remain anony- 
mous, is useful and entertaining ; it is the work of one 
who evidently knows his Germany, and it is supported 
by a formidable array of authorities, even though these 
are mostly pamphlets. If it is at times flippant in tone, 
the provocation is overwhelming ; the Germans take their 
national mission and destiny with an exaggerated 
seriousness that is often ridiculous, just as we take ours 
with an unseemly lightness and carelessness. 

Pan-Germanism, as expounded by the author of this 
book, is a blend of several different movements, which 
even he does not always keep distinct. There is first of 
all the nationalistic movement. All men of German 
race and speech are to be united in one Germany. This 
is the spirit that leads the Germanisers of Austria to 
spout sedition, which their Emperor must tolerate, since 
it consists largely of devotion to his powerful ally. This 
is the movement that aims at winning over the bulk of 
the Swiss, though with very little response so far; the 
free Switzer loves not the German bureaucracy nor the 
German tourist. 

The second current in Pan-Germanism is the unifying 
movement. Pan-Germans, like Pan-Slavs, deny others 
the national rights they assert for themselves. All born 
Germans are to be part of official Germany, but ali other 
nationalities inside official Germany, Poles, Danes, &c., 
are to be forcibly Germanised. A similar process has 
been carried out, with rather less skill and rather more 
brutality, by Russia in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
Provinces, with what results we see. 

The third constituent of Pan-Germanism is the im- 
perialistic and expansive movement, maritime, com- 
mercial, and colonising. This naturally shades off into 
mere Chauvinism and acquisitiveness, and it is this 
which has come into collision with the ubiquitous and 
refractory Anglo-Saxon, who is fundamentally a Teuton, 
but incapable of Prussification. 

It is not, therefore, Pan-Germanism that is wholly 
or chiefly responsible for German Anglophobia, and the 
author is wise in not laying too much stress on that 
point. Pan-Germanism is hostile to Russia, whose Pan- 
Slavic ambitions are more dangerous to Germany proper 
than the desultory opposition of the Anglo-Saxons. 
German comic papers have waxed as merry, though by no 
means as spiteful, over Russian defeats in the Far East 
as over British reverses in South Afriea. The difference 
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is that the German Government allows Anglophobia 
and represses Russophobia. This is partly economic 
policy, partly the Prussian memory of the agony of 
Kunersdorf, and the deliverance by the death of Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth. Possibly the Japanese are fighting in some 
ways for the interests of their military as well as their 
naval teachers. 

The specimens of Pan-German oratory and discussions 
heaped up in this volume strike the British eye as mostly 
“clotted nonsense”; but it is necessary to take them 
more seriously. In Germany especially the high-flown 
speculations of the professor of to-day are the maxims of 
the politician of to-morrow. The Anglophobe ravings 
of French Nationalists are merely silly ; the Anglophobe 
dissertations of the German professors are serious 
because they are meant to be, and will be, used as a more 
or less plausible justification for German national policy. 
Odisse quem laesurus sis is the classic rule of Bismarck 
and his successors, and out of the froth of the student’s 
beer-mug may emerge the mailed fist of the Empire. 

ArTuur R. Ropes. 


Tue NortTHEerN Tripes or CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By 
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. (Macmillan. 21s. 
net.) 


Tus book has been looked for eagerly by all anthropo- 
logists, and we do not think anyone will be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Lang and his school will probably 
quarrel with some of the conclusions arrived at by the 
authors ; Dr. Haddon and his school will welcome addi- 
tional evidence in confirmation of former opinions. But 
both will be deeply conscious of the debt which anthropo- 
logical science owes to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen for 
this magnificent specimen of scientific work in the field. 
Facts are stated as facts should be stated—fully and 
completely, in their right setting. Conclusions are 
stated independently, and with no possible suggestion 
that they influence the facts. 

The authors have performed a great piece of work. 
Observing the tribes of Central Australia, they have 
noted the differences between tribe and tribe, and have 
used these differences as scientific data for arriving at 
the oldest and the latest forms of savage culture which 
they reveal. This is a most important gain to anthropo- 
logical science; how important it is not quite easy to 
understand at first. It will replace the older and less 
satisfactory method, of arranging the evidence from dif- 
ferent peoples all over the world, according to principles 
based upon the anthropological bias of each inquirer ; 
it will, in fact, explain to anthropologists that observa- 
tion in the field is the only safe key to the understanding 
of savage culture. 

Of the many details of savage life which Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Gillen supply it is impossible here to speak. 
The book is full of them. They emphasise the facts 
which tell for the economic origin of totemism; they 
supply more evidence of the amazing belief in the non- 
natural origin of birth; they negative the theory that 
there is in the Australian religion any conception of a 
high god; they bring out strongly that the earliest 
social forms were most likely based on a local founda- 
tion, not a blood kinship or tribal foundation ; they en- 
tirely prove the existence of group marriage, not only as 
an Australian custom obtaining in all the tribes, but as 
a custom which must tell strongly against the theories 
of which Mr. Westermarck is the most distinguished 
advocate ; and in hundreds of other ways they correct 
or confirm, by accurately stated evidence, many of the 
conceptions hitherto held by anthropologists. 

The relationship between magic and religion is a sub- 
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ject which must always engage the attention of the 
anthropologist, and the chapter on magic in this book 
appears to us to be singularly valuable. Free from all 
taint. of special pleading, it sets forth the ideas of the 
black fellows almost in the language of the black fellows, 
and one is tempted to consider as proved that the con- 
ception of magic must have preceded the conception of 
religion—that is to say, the limited observation of cause 
and effect in the savage mind produced that remarkable 
and universal result where, the point of observation 
being lost, the phase of baseless conjecture is attained. 
In the lower stages we can see nothing but what is best 
termed magic; in the higher stages we can see what is 
best termed religion, but the same condition of the 
human mind is the basis of both conceptions. 

To most of our readers, perhaps, the many interesting 
traditions will appeal more strongly than the more 
technical parts of the book, and they will find plenty 
of examples for their benefit. But the book appeals 
to all schools of anthropological students and_ readers. 
Equipped with a magnificent series of illustrations taken 
on the spot to assist the reader with the descriptions in 
the text, with maps, tables, glossary, appendices, and, 
above all things, a good index, we warmly commend 
this study of a great subject to our readers. 

G. LAURENCE GoMME. 


Bexioian Lire 1n Town anp Country. By Demetrius 
C. Boulger. (George Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A.THouGH there have been guide books, histories, and 
descriptions of Belgium published from time to time, 
nothing quite like this little book of Mr. Boulger’s has 
hitherto been brought before the public. It partakes, 
to a certain extent, of the nature of all three of the 
above, but it has a particular purpose of its own, namely 
to give a plain succinct account of the Belgium of to-day 
as it appears to the intelligent student of politics, 
manners, sociology, and opportunities. Mr. Boulger has 
done well. He has worked from authentic documents 
and has evidently lived in the country and made careful 
notes of everything which he deemed of interest. His 
appreciation is keen, just, and liberal. Who can gain- 
say his opinion that the condition of the artisan class in 
Belgium is probably better than in France, although it 
falls a long way below that of English workmen, especi- 
ally in respect of hours of labour? “These are unques- 
tionably long to excess, and are really fixed by the will 
of the employer.” A lesson is to be learned from the 
fact that “the Belgian workman is not a great meat 
eater, his wife is a far better cook than the same class of 
person in England, and thrift is the national virtue and 
characteristic.” All of which is very true. The author 
draws attention to the extraordinary success of the 
agricultural system as shown, for instance, in the district 
of the Pays de Waes, which lies west of the Scheldt, and 
south-west of Antwerp, and extends almost to Ghent. 
In 1839 the whole of it was a wild uncultivated tract. 
Now it is an unbroken expanse of gardens and fields, 
sustaining a resident population of five hundred persons 
to the square mile. There has been no such transforma- 
tion scene in any other part of Europe, and it would be 
a good experiment to tempt some Belgian agriculturists 
to see what they could accomplish in Ireland. Mr. 
Boulger’s book is suggestive and full of accurate in- 
formation ; it should be of invaluable service to anyone 
purposing either a tour or a lengthened sojourn in Bel- 
gium, whether in town or country. There are many 
excellent illustrations of notable buildings, and there is a 
good index. 
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Fiction 


THE CHALLONERS. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 
6s.) In this novel Mr. Benson has doffed his jester’s dress 
and put on a more sombre everyday garment. Candidly, we 
do not think the dress becomes Mr. Benson. It sits uneasily, 
and there seems to be no special reason why he should have 
donned it. He brings no illuminating light to the problem 
of a fervent puritanical parson blessed with two very modern 
children, both of whom forsake his ways and follow strange 
gods. The two twin children—Helen and Martin—are 
charming, but they would have been more charming if they 
had not been eternally questioning life and had not been 
involved in religious questions. The author gives us the 
impression that he would have liked to romp with them 
gaily through the pages of “The Challoners,”’ but for the 
remembrance that he had doffed his jester’s dress. Lady 
Sunningdale, a very amusing character, voices our feeling, 
“Church is very fatiguing. I had quite forgotten how 
tiring it was. I shall not go any more for a year or two.” 
“The Challoners”’ is not exactly fatiguing, but it is a little 
obvious and a little unreal. Mr. Challoner, who will not 
allow his children to read the works of George Eliot because 
she was, according to his views, an immoral person, and 
who walked out of the opera during the first few minutes 
of the Venusberg scene in “ Tannhauser,”’ is a difficult person 
to make sympathetic or even interesting. With the brilliant, 
easy-going Martin and the inconsequent chatterer, Lady 
Sunningdale, Mr. Benson is much more successful. This is 
not the real article, it is only a substitute. 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
(Isbister, 6s.) The wisdom of the folly is very evident, but 
lest the reader have any doubts there is a dedication and a 
sub-title which serve to indicate that the book will deal 
with at least three exciting days in the otherwise peaceful 
life of a “ fluffy lady.’’ And so the curtain rises on a young 
and ecstatic girl who strikes Rossetti attitudes and reads 
Browning after lunch. To her there enters a young man who 
cannot sit down for fear of creasing his trousers, and who 
has “not sloped about’’ the ’Varsities, as is evidenced by 
his tempering a grey flannel suit with a pair of patent boots. 
Norah does not jump out of her skin at the sight of this, 
her ideal—she has seen no other; she simply drops her book, 
‘““which answered the same purpose and saved the doctor’s 
bill.”’ “ Browning thought love the greatest thing in the 
world,’”’ said she. ‘They only printed his love-letters,”’ 
said he. These are the young people of the book; and their 
priggishness is not without its comic side. The real interest 
of the story, however, is found in Mrs. Rose, a grass widow, 
who thinks that even “sticklebacks must sometimes see a 
little life.” She thinks that a second marriage may help her 
to this end; and her husband’s will expedites matters some- 
what inconveniently. One of this lady’s admirers is said to 
be like a piece of half-made toast, “ buttered on one side, 
doughy on the other.’’ This smartness of description is 
rather a fault in the author. He creates. these foolish 
puppets only to make them the butt of his wit; in the same 
way he projects theories that he may guy them. The result 
passes as satire; but, truthfully, it is not satire on the thing 
called life, but rather indicates a satirical point of view. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton possesses the somewhat rare gift of 
humour, and his considerable sense of the theatrical fitness 
of things enables him to carry this fragment through from 
start to finish with the elements of success. 


IN THE PATHLESS WEST. By Frances G. Herring. 
(Unwin, 6s.) It is a relief, perhaps, to turn from the frock- 
coated novel to the contemplation of a pathless West; and in 
many ways the feminine point of view of a primitive society 
composed of soldiers, pioneers, miners, and savages, is of 
general interest. A man handling the same material looks 
more at the sporting side, and leaves the domestic with per- 
functory mention. Mrs. Herring’s fault is that she has 
set herself no limit; the wide scope of her subject matter 
gives her overmuch license, with the result that the story 
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lacks collectiveness. But she writes with perfect frankness 
of Indian life, careless in some respects as it is, cruel in 
others; and she writes with the readiness of first-hand know- 





NORTHERN CHIEF’S TOTEM-FOLE 
(JUustration from ** In the Pathless West” (Unwin)] 


ledge. A description of a novel fever cure, of the medicine- 
man, of the first principles of his inauguration rites, of the 
“conquest of self ’’—these are some of the more interesting 
touches. The book has its pathos and its humour, as life 
will have, and such simple tragedies as occur in the wilds of 
the Western slope. 


EIN KLEINSTADTROMAN. Von Georg Wasner. 
(Berlin ; Fleischel, 3m.50.) Good and evil are pretty equally 
divided in this world, and exist in much the same proportion 
in the big metropolis, the small provincial town, and the 
country village. Hasbach, a government official, and his 
wife having become disgusted with the rush and hurry of 
Berlin life, joyfully welcome an appointment in a small town 
of East Prussia. There they count on finding rest and peace, 
sincere friendship, the scent of the brown earth and houses 
overgrown with ivy. But what do they find? Lack of 
comfort, of intellectual interests, smallness of mind, a trivial 
round of amusements, back-biting and immorality, similar 
in quantity and kind to that which exists in the big city. 
The married life of the pair had been entirely happy until 
their removal to the country, where the new conditions work 
ill and lead to conflict. The husband only just escapes being 
the murderer of his wife. The book is more than a picture 
of provincial manners, it is a clever psychological study of 
temperament, of the consequences of a sudden change of 
environment on two average natures. Some persons are 
more susceptible to their surroundings than others, the free- 
dom that is one of the great joys of life in a big city suits 
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some better than the tyrannical conventions so difficult to 
ignore in a smaller place, .or even than the comparative soli- 
tude of the countryside; a return to nature as understood by 
the eighteenth-century sentimentalists would not be always 
crowned with success. 


Short Notices 


JAHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SHAKESPEARE- 
GESELLSCHAFT. Im Auftrage des Vorstandes heraus- 
gegeben von Alois Brandl und Wolfgang Keller. Vierzigster 
Jahrgang. Mit zwei Vollbildern. (Berlin: Langenscheidt- 
’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) This volume is full of interest, 
and forms as nothing else can a survey of what has been 
done not only in Germany, but in the whole world in the 
way of Shakespeare research during the past year. The 
most notable Shakespeare event, so to speak, in Germany 
was the unveiling of the Shakespeare memorial at Weimar. 
Professor Brandl’s speech on that occasion and a photograph 
of the statue—to our thinking a somewhat weak figure— 
appear in the book. A very complete survey of the books 
connected with Shakespeare—a brief review of each is given 
and likewise of magazine articles in the same connection will 
prove most useful to Shakespeare students. A similar survey 
of Shakespeare on the stage in Germany in 1903 has points 
of interest. It seems that there were 977 performances of 
twenty-five of Shakespeare’s plays by 178 different companies, 
The “Taming of the Shrew’’ and “Othello’’ head the 
list with 127 and 125 performances respectively, and 
“Henry VIII.’’ and the “Tempest’’ close it with three 
performances each. The volume concludes with a complete 
Shakespeare Bibliography for 1903, with references to news- 
papers and magazines in which reviews of the books men- 
tioned are to be found. According to this list, some 629 
publications dealing with Shakespeare were published in 
1903 in England, America, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Norway, Spain, and 
Russia. No one who wishes to keep abreast with the Shake- 
speare scholarship of the time can afford to neglect the 
annual of the German Shakespeare Society. It contains a 
body of information not to be found elsewhere, and aids 
very materially in keeping alive the torch of the great 
dramatist, not only in Germany, but in the whole world. 
Among the English contributors to the volume we note 
Dr. Richard Garnett and Mr. W. W. Greg. 


LEYCESTER’S COMMONWEALTH, 1641. Edited by 
Frank J. Burgoyne. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) To the 
issuing of reprints there is no end, and nowadays a lover of 
old books can obtain for a few shillings volumes which but 
a short time since cost pounds. The writer of “ Leycester’s 
Commonwealth,’’ who succeeded in maintaining his 
anonymity, fortunately for himself, gave to the world a very 
unedifying but not uninteresting volume of scandal concern- 
ing Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whom he makes out a 
melodramatic villain of the very deepest dye. A letter from 
the Queen in Council, 1585, describes the libels going about 
the country concerning the Earl as “ most malicious, false, 
and scandalous, and such as none but an incarnate devil 
himself could dream to be true ’’ ; such description being very 
apt to the libels contained in this work, where the Earl is 
set forth as a murderer, liar, traitor, coward, atheist, 
adulterer, and what-not else. Among others suspected of the 
authorship of this collection of scandal is Robert Parsons, 
but Parsons denied the soft impeachment, probably vera- 
ciously. The present reprint, from the quarto edition of 
1641, is quite admirable, worthy of a better book, excellent 
as regards typography, paper and binding. A welcome re- 
production for the student of Elizabethan manners, if not of 
Elizabethan history. 


MES PREMIERES ARMES, LITTERAIRES ET 
POLITIQUES. Par Madame Adam. (Lemerre, 3f.50.) 
Madame Adam gives us here a second instalment of her 
memoirs. And she brings to her autobiographical reminis- 
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cences the charm and the light hand which are the peculiar 
attributes of a talented woman. Conversations with persons 
of importance in the world of politics, literature and the 
arts, criticism of books, plays, pictures and operas, form the 
chief subjects, and we regret that absence of dates and index 
makes the information, to be found, we believe, nowhere else, 
less useful than it should be. The most interesting figure 
that flits across the pages is that of Mme. d’Agoult, whose 
literary pseudonym was “ Daniel Stern,’’ who was the chére 
amie of Liszt, and whose daughter married Wagner. Her 
instructions for forming a salon are most valuable, and if 
taken to heart by English hostesses at the present time might 
serve to make social intercourse a pleasanter thing than it 
often is. Here are a few of the directions: 


“Tl faut vingt amis et cinq amies pour fonder un 
salon. 

“Le bonheur n’est fait que de renoncement et de 
sagesse. Pour grouper des hommes en nombre et quel- 
ques femmes intelligentes antour de soi, il faut avoir 
l’appearence sereine ou heureuse. 

“Créer une atmosphére impersonnelle et paisible qui 
repose est nécessaire pour retenir ]’amitié autour de soi. 

“ Eviter les confidences, qui, échangées, créent des 
intimités trop grandes, et obligent & donner des conseils 
qui, & certains jours, vous sont reprochés.”’ 


The book abounds in stories that serve to illustrate the 


characters of the personages mentioned, among whom 
are Mérimée, Lord Brougham, O’Connell, Renan, and 
Zola. Hetzel was asked by Zola, then a young unfledged 


author, to read a manuscript. Hetzel was struck by the art 
and skill displayed in the first two parts and disgusted by 
the coarse details of the third. He asked Zola: “When a 
man has talent enough to write part of a book like yours, 
how can he dishonour his pen by writing the other part ?’’ 
“Sir,”’ replied Zola, “the first two parts are written to 
please the men of letters who make reputations, the third is 
written to please the readers who buy the book.’”’ Renan 
once stated in conversation that Prince Napoleon was a 
deist. ‘So much the better, and you, Renan?” asked some 
one. Renan hesitated, and another in the company said, 
“Vous, Renan, vous étes un chercheur de divines inspirations 
—littéraires!’’ “ Je dis volontiers, ‘Mon Dieu,’ ’’ returned 
Renan. The book abounds in good things of the kind we have 
indicated, and will repay careful perusal. 


Reprints and New Editions 


The holiday-makers of to-day can carry with them all 
the books they may want in very compact form and delightful 
format thanks to the large number of series of reprints now 
vouchsafed us of the publishers. How delightful in every 
way are -some of the recent reprints sent me by Messrs. 
Newnes. Before me are THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING (Newnes, Thin Paper Classics, 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. net), delightfully bound, delightfully 
printed, with delightful frontispieces by that admirable 
artist, Edmund J. Sullivan. The lover of poetry could desire 
no more charming volumes. They suggest to me that our 
publishers might do well to issue the works of living poets 
in similar form; why, for example, will not Messrs. Chatto 
give us A. C. S. on thin paper? Let me go farther, and 
suggest that the new edition of Spencer would be just as 
readable and far more convenient on thin paper. It is not 
merely a question of space upon my shelves, but of weight 
in my hands when reading. Of late volumes have come in 
my way which are far too heavy to be read with any com- 
fort except when laid upon a table or desk, at any rate by 
any save literary Sandows. As musele-producers they may 
be excellent, but—! Messrs. Newnes also send me in their 
Pocket Classics (2s. 6d. net) SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS 
AND SONGS—thank heaven, without any Introduction. 
By the way, why “ Poems and Songs’’? “ Poems” alone 
covers the ground. The type and paper are goodly; it is 
pleasant to have Shakespeare the poet distinct from Shake- 
speare the playwright. All are here—‘‘ Venus and Adonis,”’ 
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“TLucrece,” the Sonnets, &c., and songs and lyrics from the 
plays. But, how much of “The Passionate Pilgrim’’ is 
his? More Shakespeare comes to me from Messrs. Methuen, 
who publish more than one excellent edition of the plays: 
the three parts of HENRY VI. in the Little Quarto Shake- 
speare (1s. net each volume). Admirably handy for the 
pocket, yet clearly printed and with adequate notes and 
introductions by Mr. W. J. Craig. All for one shilling! 
Then a very different man—RICHARD CRASHAW, in the 
Cambridge English Classics (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net), edited by A. R. Waller. The volume is beau- 
tifully printed, as is natural from this Press, and contains 
the whole of Crashaw’s poems, “now for the first time 
collected in one volume.’’ Crashaw does not appeal to the 
many unfit, but to the fit few, who will be glad to possess 
him in so seemly and handy a form. The editing is admir- 
able, as was also to be expected. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


On July 25 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish the fol- 
lowing: A volume on religious and ethical subjects, by 
Miss Isabella H. Gossman, entitled “ Inspiration in Human 
Life.’ It is written from the standpoint of a mystical 
Christianity, and contains thoughts on government and 
social questions, on theology and art, and on education and 
home life; “‘A Wanderer and Other Poems,’’ by Mrs. Leila 
Macdonald; and “ The Sentinel of Wessex,”’ a story of the 
Isle of Portland, written by Mrs. C. King Warry. Mr. 
Unwin is also issuing “ Cobden’s Political Writings ’’ in the 
“Reformer’s Bookshelf’’ binding.—The Oxford University 
Press has in preparation two volumes of documents on the 
history of the Constituent Assembly (1789-91), drawn mainly 
from the Paris newspapers of the period. Besides these 
extracts will also be given a selection from the more im- 
portant decrees of the National Assembly, together with such 
official documents as manifestoes and minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of municipal assemblies, which may serve to illus- 
trate the more critical events of the first three years of the 
Revolution. These two volumes are being edited by Mr. L. G. 
Wickham Legg; and it is hoped to publish them in the 
autumn of this year.—Mr. Robert E. Speer is preparing for 
publication, by Messrs. Revell, ‘“ Missions and Modern 
History,’’ a study of the bearing on Christian missions of 
some great events of the nineteenth century. The book is to 
be in two volumes.—Mr. H. R. Allenson is publishing an 
interesting illustrated gift book, entitled “River Scenes of 
Merrie England,’”’ by G. B. Vaile.—The title of the new 
romance which Miss Corelli has completed, and which 
Messrs. Methuen will publish in the course of a few weeks, 
is now settled. It is “God’s Good Man: A Simple Love 
Story.’’—In response to many applications, Mr. J. H. Valda 
will issue a black and white art book, embracing line and 
wash work in the most comprehensive sense. The volume 
will treat the study of the human face, the hand, &c.— 
Mr. Frank Forbes has in the press a shilling book under the 
title of “Those Blessed Boys.’’ It will be published by 
Messrs. Neville & Co. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Nicoll, The Rev. W. Robertson, LL.D. (edited), The Expositor, Vol. IX. 
(Hodder & Stoughton), 7/6. 

An Important Chapter in Ragiich Church History (S.P.C.K.), 0/3. 

on E. Symes, M.D., On the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ 
(S.P.C.K.), 0/2. 

Harris, The Rev. C., Prayer-Meetings for Churchmen (S.P.C.K.), 0/2. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Moore, OC. L., The Red Branch Crests (Author). 
Wilson, G. F., The Amarant (Priory Press). 


History and Biography 
Agresti, Olivia Rossetti, Giovanni Costa: His Life, Work, and Times 
(Richards), 21/0 net. 
Gardner, Edmund G., Dukes and Poets in Ferrara (Constable), 18/0 net. 
Rolfe, Fr., Hadrian the Seventh (Chatto & Windus), 6/0. 
Oagood, H. L., The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 
Vols. I. and EI. (Macmillan), 21/0 net. 
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Art 


Chantrey and His Bequest (Caseell), 1/0 net. 

Laidlay, W. J., To Reform the Royal Academy (Author). 

Mylne, The Rev. R. 8., The Cathedral Church of Bayeux (Bell), 2/6 net. 
Sharp, Elizabeth A., Rembrandt (Methuen), 2/6 net. 


Science and Philosophy 
Davis, J. R. Ainsworth, The Natural History of Animals, Half-Vol. VII. 
(Gresham Publishing Company), 7/0. 
Travel and Topography 


Homeland Handbook—Oxted, Limpsfield, and Edenbridge 
Association), 0/6 aet. 


(Homeland 


Bdueational 


Marchant, E. C. (edited), Xenophontis Opera Omnia, III. Expeditio Cyri 
(Oxford Press), 2/6 and 3/0. 

Gerothwohl, M. A. (edited), The Intermediate French Reader (Murray), 2/6. 

Kinnear, Georgina, The Use of Words (Murray), 1/0. 

Crosby, E., Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster (Fifield), 0/6 net. ; : 

Néldeke, Theodor, translated by J. A. Crichton, D.D., Compendious Syriac 
Grammar (Williams & Norgate), 18/0 net. 

Latour’s New Course of French, Vol. I., Part 1 (Author), 2/0 net. 


Miscellaneous 


Lean’s Collectanea, English and Other Proverbs, Folk Lore, &c., 5 vols. 
(Arrowsmith), 5/5/0 net. 

Mallik. Manmath C., The Problem of Existence: Its Mystery, Struggle, 
and Comfort in the Light of Aryan Wiedom (Unwin), 10/6. 

University Extension Guild First Annual Report (The Guild), 0/6. 

Gwynne, H. A., The Army on Itself (Warne), 2/6 net. 

Allanson-Winn, R. G., Sea-Coast Erosion (St. Bride's Press). 1/0 net. 

Convocation: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Goschen, Chancellor, presiding 
(Oxford Press). 

Griffis, W. E., Dux Christus, an Outline Study of Japan (Macmillan), 
1/6 net. 

Sinclair, Isabel G., The Thistle and Fleur de Lys: a Vocabulary of Franco- 
Scottish Words (Blackwood), 3/0 net. 

Bayly, Elisabeth B., Shall the Nation’s Grip on her Deadliest Foe be 
Loosed? (Partridge), 0/1. 


Fiction 


Graham, Winifred, ‘“‘ Mayfair’? (White), 6/0; Hawtrey, Valentina, “ Per- 
ronelle” (Lane), 6/0; De Maupassant, Guy, translated by A. G., 
“Yvette and Other Stories’"’ (Duckworth), 6/0; Marriott-Watson, 
H. B., ‘‘ Captain Fortune’ (Methuen), 6/0; Ashton, Mark, ‘* Jezebel’s 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence.) 


On Atmosphere and Character 
. rEw theatrical critics, and nearly all the literary 


critics of the first and second rank, write a great 

deal about the “ atmosphere ” of every play, or 

book, which may be said to come in any way 
under professional consideration. The point to be de- 
cided is: —‘‘ Whether the characters form an integral 
part of their surroundings.” What does this mean? I 
have studied the point ever since I was sixteen—when I 
first began to take an interest in criticism. Until that age 
I read all I could find for the mere pleasure of reading : 
Shakespeare, Defoe, Swift, Captain Marryat, Judge 
Hughes, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, Dante, George 
Eliot, Dumas, Sir Walter Besant, William Black, Ouida, 
Milton, Trollope, Rita, Victor Hugo, Florence Marryat, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Goldsmith, Charlotte Bronté, 
Swinburne, Rhoda Broughton, Thomas Hardy, 
Sheridan, W. S. Gilbert,-Henry J. Byron, Sir Francis 
Burnand, T. W. Robertson, Tom Taylor, Mrs. Forester. 
I had read without method all the works—many of them 
many times over—of all these authors before I was 
seventeen and before I had read even one classic essay 
in criticism. Balzac and George Meredith I could not 
read until I was twenty—as a girl I could understand 
neither ; Richardson the sentimentalist always seemed 
to me deadly, and I have never yet cared in the least 
for Clarissa, or Pamela or their lovers; I did not 
appreciate Homer and the Greek dramatists until I was 
twenty-three ; nor Sir Walter Scott, Jane Austen, and 
Tolstoi till I was twenty-six. I mention these facts 
precisely because they are really curious. It is odd, for 
instance, that one should be able to take keen pleasure 
at twelve in Dante and at the same age find nothing 
at all in Homer the poet, whom I now place first 


of all. It may be due to the fact that Dante was 
dealing with Christian doctrines—with which all 
Catholic and Protestant children are familiar— 


whereas I knew nothing then about Pagans and 
Paganism, and the superb myth of the gods conveyed 
nothing to my mind. Hell, with its undying tortures, 
seemed perfectly normal and right; but Olympia, with 
its humours and thunderbolts, seemed to me preposte- 
rous, wicked, of course, and uninteresting. On the 
other hand, it is easier to see that the subleties and 
detail in Balzac, George Meredith and Flaubert would 
tax a mind accustomed only to the direct narrative 
and dialogues of Fielding, Thackeray, Trollope and 
Thomas Hardy. Sir Walter Scott, I admit, is not 
subtle, and I am not able to explain the indifference 
I felt during my early youth toward his genius. 
I had cousins who loved him, but I did not. 
“ Kenilworth ” and “ Ivanhoe” were to me dreary and 
artificial—and this was not because I disliked historical 
novels, for I read Dumas from morning till night and the 
whole of Harrison Ainsworth at least once. I had also 
read Gibbon, Macaulay and Froude with eagerness 
before I was seventeen. Harrison Ainsworth belongs 
rather to the period of my childhood, that is to say 
before I was twelve, and I have never read a line of his 
since. Dumas will always delight me, and, in my 
opinion, Froude’s portraits of Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, 
and Mary Tudor are the finest in literature. It will 
be seen, therefore, that an increased experience of 
life gained between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
enabled me to read with better knowledge ; and a syste- 


matised point of view taught me to read with more fas- 
tidiousness. I was twenty-two before I was “ let loose” 
in Aristotle and Plato—the latter, with a host of 
German and other metaphysic, killed all my interest 
in fiction for some time. I should still keep the greater 
number of the names of my first list in any list which 
I might now draw up. It would be ungracious to find 
fault now with any one of the authors whose works gave 
me so much happiness and in all but equal proportion 
to those of the great masters. 

This truth brings me back to my starting point— 
namely, the question of “atmosphere.” I am certain 
that, so far as I myself am concerned, the writers who 
have conveyed to me what we all usually understand by 
atmosphere” were Defoe, Marryat, Dante, Thomas 
Hardy, and Balzac. In all the other writers without 
exception I have little or no recollection of the scenes or 
scenery, the houses, the rooms or the streets: the cha- 
racters alone stand out with imperishable distinctness ; 
but in the case of Balzac his descriptions of places, 
streets, furniture and the like are to me more vivid 
than any of his characters as they appear outwardly. It 
was his method to give vitality to the inanimate, shells 
to his human beings—yet within each shell a most extra- 
ordinary revelation of some unique human soul. I 
would compare his creations, therefore, with those 
Chinese lanterns of strange shape which have neverthe- 
less a real light burning within them. I know Balzac’s 
souls: I have never met any of his people. Yet if I 
visit a French town, whether old and a little forgotten or 
old and modernised, I seem to know it, through Balzac, 
by heart. Thomas Hardy, similarly, gives this amazing 
vitality to what we must still continue to call “ atmo- 
sphere.” His characters, also, in comparison with their 
surroundings, live, but with a kind of abnormal life. Per- 
haps it is part of his philosophy that the scene endures 
and the players perish. When his people die, they die 
indeed ; and even if they do not die within the measure 
of the story, we know that they will die utterly. By 
intention, he ‘designs them as mere atoms against the 
everlasting hills. But I have seen “ Bathsheba Ever- 
dene”: I have never seen “‘ La Cousine Bette.” I know 
them both. Balzac gives a dreadful, or a sweet, per- 
manency to the individual spirit. The shell, or the 
lantern, can be thrown off at any moment, but the spirits 
he has evoked go on and on as eternally as the damned 
and the blessed in Dante. 

The “ atmosphere ” in Homer is treated on such broad 
universal lines that the very word “ atmosphere,” which 
is modern and ‘connotes something local and peculiar, is 
wrong when applied at all to the background and climate 
of the Iliad or the Odyssey. Homer’s sea is all the seas: 
his Ithaca is every man’s Ithaca: we cannot think of it 
as we do, for instance, of the house of the Grandets, or 
the province from which Lucien de Rubempré started 
forth to conquer Paris. 

It would be very interesting to dwell at length on this 
topic: I may return to it some day. In the meantime, 
it is not unsafe to say roughly that no author has yet 
been able to give with equal force what are called the 
surroundings and what are called the characters. 
Cervantes has been quoted as the one man who has suc- 
ceeded in this achievement, but those who know “ Don 
Quixote ” well would not maintain for an instant that 
the personages in that great and noble composition are 
anything but essentially romantic. The atmosphere, on 
the other hand, is—so long as Spain endures—realistic 
and local. It is not the atmosphere of any other country 
in the world. JoHN OLIVER Hoses. 


(Copyright 1904 by Mrs. CRAIGIE in the United States of America.) 
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Egomet 


field,” and [ do believe that each time I re-read 

this story the more do I enjoy it. Sutely only 

masterpieces can again and again make appeal to 
the hearts and to the heads of those who possess any fair 
degree of literary culture. I suppose I am by no means 
singular in preferring David’s first wife to his second ? 
Dora did not on first acquaintance win my affection, but 
each time that I meet her she grows more dear to me. 
She is one of the sweetest heroines in fiction—worthy 
to rank with Fielding’s Amelia, Helen Pendennis, 
Beatrix, Diana of the Crossways—like to no one of 
them, but as dear. I do not think Dickens has drawn 
for us a more human figure. 


| HAVE recently finished re-reading ‘‘ David Copper- 





AGNES may be equally human, but I cannot find it 
in my heart to love her; esteem, respect, admiration I 
give to her, but not love./ Is it a pitiable confession 
to make that she is too good for a poor ordinary book- 
man such asI? I feel that I could never live up to her ; 
that she would not only ever be pointing upward, but 
that I should ever be looking upward at her; and man 
stiffens his neck when he is called upon to take that 
attitude toward any one of the other sex. He does not 
even appreciate taking it toward one of his own. Then, 
too, Agnes owned not any of the delightful weaknesses 
of womankind. I can never imagine her going to David 
and shedding tears upon his shoulder, called forth by the 
fact that the household accounts would no¢ come right. 
There was something wrong with her heart, for, though 
she loved David all the while, she never showed even 
the faintest symptom of a desire to scratch Dora. Per- 
haps that was because the latter was so weak, so loving ; 
or was it that Agnes was too sweet? I am afraid we 
wretched males love to see a spice of wickedness in our 
women. Agnes, after all, is a strong, sound, sensible 
female man, and of that sort a comfortable, comforting 
wife cannot be made. 


So in “Esmond” most of us admire Beatrix better 
than we do her lady mother, and in “ Vanity Fair” 
Becky more than Amelia—not that one wise one of us 
would marry the former. Admiration does not always 
lead to matrimony. 





STEERFORTH also has always seemed to me to be one 
of Dickens’ failures. We are told over and over again 
that he is fascinating, that no one can resist his charm ; 
but of this charm and fascination I have never been 
able to realise anything, which, alas! May-be my fault. 
I can understand Little Emily falling beneath his sway ; 
it did not need a very clever scamp to deceive that 


simple child. But men and women of the world, what 
did they see in him? Did they see what I see, a very 
consequential, conceited cad ? 


Bur Agnes may be forgiven and Steerforth ignored ; 
as for the rest of them—are they not wonderful? Do 
they not live? I feel as if I had met them all, that 
I know the sound of their voices, that I can recognise 
their footfalls as they climb the stairs to my rooms. 
Uriah Heep, with a different name, did actually more 
than once mount to my den, and, like many another, 
I was for the time deceived by him. 


Ir is difficult to estimate how great a portion of the 
delight of the book rests in the fact of its being nar- 
rated in the first person. To me a great deal of its 
delight lies therein, more especially as I feel that there 
is very, very much of Dickens himself in David. I love 
to hear a writer say his own say ; that is the reason that 
Thackeray has so bound me to him; and though the 
voice be the voice of David, the thought and the word 
are those of Dickens. And in no other of his books was 
he so genial or so wise, or did he so seldom give way to 
his besetting temptation to say or do anything for the 
sake of fun. His was a wild, extravagant humour, 
which led him sometimes to be amusing at the expense 
of naturalness. 





Nor long ago one said to me that to his fastidious 
nostril Dickens’ work smelt of the lamp! I smiled, 
thought much, said naught. For did ever words and 
thoughts and pictures come more spontaneously from 
any pen than they did from Dickens’? There is almost 
a plethora of characters in most of his novels; they 
crowd and jostle one another, and only the touch of a 
master hand could have kept them distinct and made 
them live. As we read Shakespeare we are overwhelmed 
by the number of the living portraits he has painted 
for us; so it is to me with Dickens. I stand astonished 
at his fecundity; his resources are so boundless, his 
variety so ample. Smell of the lamp! Never did 
writer labour less. Take this one story of “ David 
Copperfield.” I know not how many characters there 
be in it; they appear to be innumerable, each distinct, 
each actual; there are enough to set up for life the 
average writer of stories. - Each sketch by Dickens would 
form the centre figure of a novel by most of our authors. 
But it is futile for any one to praise Dickens. If we, 
his admirers, are asked what he is, we can and need but 
answer—he is Dickens. 

E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


V1I].—The Meaning of Evolution 


RITING on Arran, richer than any part of the 
W “adjacent islands” in geologic and botanic 
evidence of the Spencerian theory, one might 

be excused for assigning to the term evolu- 

tion a meaning wider than the popular one but much 
narrower than the true meaning. We might at once 
demonstrate the cosmic breadth of the term by citing 
the definition of its author, but we may observe a 
logical and chronological order in approaching this 


highly abstract formula, through the concrete of which 
it is the most ample expression. 

In the first place let us have it clearly set down that 
the popular use of the term evolution, to signify the 
notion that man is descended from a monkey, is little less 
than an abuse of the term. Similarly indefensible is 
the use of this term to signify organic evolution—the 
theory that animals and plants, as seen in existing 
species, are evolved from other forms. Still more inde- 
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fensible is the ridiculous identification of evolution with 
natural selection—the unfortunate term by which 
Darwin sought to express a certain means of organic 
evolution. The lasting merit of Darwin’s masterpiece 
is this: that he demonstrated the operation of a law so 
simple and intelligible that it brought into lasting pro- 
minence the topic of organic evolution. We may well 
doubt whether natural selection has the importance 
which Darwin attached to it ; but even though biologists 
were not agreed that this process has, at any rate, some 
measure of operation, the theory of organic and, still 
more, the theory of cosmic evolution would be quite un- 
affected. Recent apologists of orthodoxy are making 
much of certain omissions lately discovered—by them— 
in Darwin’s work. We are told, in triumph, that 
Darwin has, so to speak, been found out. He took for 
granted the fact of variation, without explaining it. He 
took for granted the presence of life upon the earth, 
without attempting to explain that. All of which is 
quite true. Darwin, indeed, merely did that which he 
set out to do. 

Organic evolution is far too big a subject to be treated 
incidentally in this paper. We must return to it later, 
when we are quite certain that it is a part, and not the 
whole, of our subject. Similarly we must deal with 
atomic, cosmic, mental, social and moral evolution. 
But before doing so we must ask what is the broad 
significance of this word. 

In establishing this term as an indefeasible part of 
the intellectual heritage of all coming time Herbert 
Spencer accomplished a lesser and a greater thing. The 
lesser thing was the statement, in terms which we have 
yet to consider, of the laws which are observed in all 
change. In material and mental phenomena alike 
change is not « “ law of higgledy-piggledy,” as the once 
famous geologist Sedgwick pained Darwin by describing 
the law of natural selection, but proceeds on lines deter- 
mined by the very nature of things. These lines Spencer 
discovered and named. Furthermore, he showed why 
these lines and none other are followed. Of course, he 
had to build upon something, and most fortunate it 
was that, before he began his work, there had already 
been rendered probable the great generalisation, one of 
whose founders—Lord Kelvin—is still alive. The laws 
by which phenomena change Spencer founded upon a 
rock indeed—the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
—and it is of not a little interest that the element 
radium, which was for a little while supposed to invali- 
date this law, has turned out to be a perfect demon- 
stration of evolution in a realm where none but the 
thoroughgoing Spencerian had thought to find it. 

But this demonstration of the laws and causes of 
change was a much less important matter than cho 
demonstration implicit in it—of the fact that change is 
universal. For the old static conception of the cosmos, 
with its hopeless and baseless dogmas, such as the asser- 
tion that human nature is the same in all ages, Spencer, 
more than all his contemporaries and predecessors put 
together, has given us the dynamic view, which has re- 
vealed a new heaven and a new earth. Everywhere the 
static view, whether of suns, societies, or any other exist- 
ence whatever, has had to yield to the dynamic view, by 
which “change, though not decay, in all around we 
see ’’—to modify the fine old hymn. Whether or not 
Spencer knew aught of Heraclitus I cannot say, but we 
may recognise in his work the great vindication, in a 
blaze of light, of that ancient Greek whom his contem- 
poraries, for his obscurity, surnamed “ the dark.” 

Were this assertion of ceaseless and universal change 
the last word of the evclutionary philosophy, we might 
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well subscribe to that saying in which is crystallised the 
objection of all ages to the advance of knowledge— 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But it 
is not so. We must not forget the significance of that 
term phenomena. The Panentheism—the doctrine of 
all-in-God—which Spencer based upon the verities of 
assured knowledge, thus following Athanasius aiid 
Spinoza, if not, indeed, the founder of the former’s 
Church and the greatest of the latter’s race—declares to 
us, with a voice in which the centuries unite, that there 
is a Changeless Unity immanent in this our imperman- 
ence. C. W. SALEesy. 


The Past and the Future of 


Our Drama-—I 


HAT yesterday is father of to-day is true of the 
; theatre as of all other affairs, and no profit can 


result from any discussion of the present state 

of our stage which does not endeavour to trace 
to the near or the far past the sources of the evil or the 
good things of the present. It has long been general 
matter of complaint that our plays have lost all touch 
with literature and with life, that drama and comedy are 
cabined and confined by traditions and conventions, and 
that powerful writers prefer to the theatre any other 
means of addressing the public. It can scarcely be 
argued that there is not much truth in such complain- 
ings and that for these evils no adequate cause has been 
assigned and no adequate remedy suggested. It should 
be remembered that ‘‘ people who apply criticism musi 
trace out the causes which produced evil. When tho 
causes are ascertained the remedies spontaneously 
follow.” 


Ir is not generally recognised that, from the point of 
view of the practical playwright, there is little difference 
between the conditions that ruled the theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time and those that now prevail. The three 
great changes that have been made since those old days 
are the introduction of women players, of elaborate 
scenery, and of artificial lighting at all performances. 
Not one of these changes has altered or added to the 
essentials of a true play. A play now must be based upon 
life and human emotion, its plot must move from inci- 
dent to incident, and its characters be developed hand in 
hand with the plot ; a plot that works itself out indepen- 
dent of the characters of the piece makes melodrama, 
where the evolution of the characters overshadows the 
workings of the plot we have comedy. A fine play will 
hold the attention and claim the interest of an audience 
if adequately acted, whether it be produced upon the 
bare platform of the Elizabethan theatre or with all the 
elaborate and costly stage luxury of to-day. 








Ir then the essentials of a true play were the same 
three hundred years ago as they are now, how has it 
come to pass that the plays then written remain the 
glories not only of our theatre but of our literature, 
whereas the dramatists of this present time are held by 
almost all competent critics to be neither worthy play- 
wrights nor admirable men of letters? The cause must 
be sought entirely, or almost entirely, in the changed 
condition of the people at large, more particularly of 
those persons who then attended and of these who now 
support the theatres, and in the altered methods of the 
literary world. The worth of a literature dramatic or 
otherwise of any nation and of any age depends very 
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largely upon the taste of the public and upon the vary- 
ing means at the disposal of authors for addressing that 
public. In the sixteenth century there was but one 
method of bringing a literary work before the notice of 
a large public and of gaining anything approaching a 
livelihood by the pursuit of letters, namely the theatre. 
With the exception of Spenser there was no first-class 
writer in that century who refrained from trying his 
hand at stage-craft ; and he doubtless would have done 
so had there been anything of dramatic instinct in him. 
Shakespeare wrote his poems out of love of poetry and 
as a means of introduction to the cultured circle of well- 
born critics ; to appeal to the public at large and to earn 
a living he turned to the theatre. Although Puritanism 
was already a power in the land, London and the 
country towns provided eager audiences to witness stir- 
ring plays, plays full of life, character and action, all the 
equipment necessary for a stage representation being a 
platform and a company of players. 


Wuat, then, were the chief characteristics of these 
audiences? It should be noted that the audiences then 
were far more of a whole than they are now; there was 
no such marked division as there is now between the 
lethargy of the stalls and the ebulliency of the pit. 
Those who then attended theatrical performances might 
be divided into educated and ignorant; but all alike 
were full of life, lusty with energy. A patriotic senti- 
ment then raised a roar that would have delighted the 
soul of the most ardent Jingo ; the sight of a murder or 
a fight was glorious sport to those who lived in an atmo- 
sphere of physical energy, of direct methods, of ready 
appeal to force and of brutal sports, such as bear and 
bull baiting; spectators did not then dissemble their 
mirth or swallow their emotion with a shamefaced air 
at having been gulled into an expression of sympathy 
with sorrow and misfortune. So greatly do the audi- 
ences of to-day differ from those of yesteryear that it is 
more than probable that we now take an entirely 
different view of Elizabethan dramas than did their first 
witnesses. For the purposes of comparison it is simplest 
to confine ourselves to the consideration of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, more especially as few othcr come- 
dies or tragedies of that era ever see the footlights now. 
Two or three examples will suffice. In his ‘“ Studies in 
Shakespeare ” Mr. Churton Collins writes of “ Hamlet,” 
“Tt is, in relation to its motive and main interest, a 
purely psychological study, and to that study the whole 
action of the drama is subordinated.” Could any 
opinion be more at variance with facts? W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist—IV 


HE student on entering the Royal Academy schools 
} is persecuted by the most tedious red-tapeism 


for awhile—at least he was until recently, and 

I have no reason to think the sorry business is 
altered. The Royal Academy seems to kill the art of 
nearly every elected member ; and this killing is in the 
air from the start. Instead of the Royal Academy 
being made the finishing school of the art of England 
for the picked and original students from the great 
training schools, the student finds on the contrary that 
he has to take a niggled and highly finished drawing 
from the antique to gain admission. And this is only 
the beginning of the folly, for he has to do another after 
he enters the schools in order to prove he did the first! 
Rather Gilbertian humour this. And to think that if 
the R.A. were amalgamated with, and became a part of, 
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the great art education of the country, the young 
student might enter its doors, aglow with the pride of 
having won his way to a school where he will start at 
once on the highest technical training that can be 
given him! For, when all is said, it is only technical 
training that he can receive; no school can make an 
artist of him. But no—he now goes through a thorough 
process of being chilled. The one advantage of the 
schools, he now finds, is that he has for fellow-students 
the men who will be elected to the Academy one day, 
and he gets to know powerful friends in the Royal 
Academy itself. But he realises that the schools are 
part of a hidebound system—he sees, for instance, that 
the Chantrey Bequest, instead of having been used to 
procure the best works of the day for his splendid educa- 
tion has been used as a mere purse to relieve the necessi- 
ties of men who are as often as not mediocrities, and 
rarely to buy even the best work of these. He realises 
that this is the system of the Academy throughout— 
that it does not represent the strength of the country’s 
art at all. And if he be wise he bundles off to Paris and 
gets the best art education the wide world can offer him. 
Each Academician who spends his month’s visiting at 
the schools contradicts the other who has gone before— 
indeed, the Parisian schools are not wholly free of this 
trouble. Each Academician gradually settles down into 
a stolid easy-going fellow who has won his prize and 
cannot be bothered with the troubling, eager youngsters 
and their fads and hot-headed enthusiasms. I met one 
old gentleman who did not know two years ago of a man 
called Aubrey Beardsley ; he asked me, ‘‘ Who are these 
Beggarstaff Brothers” ; and “‘ what had Conder done? ”’ 
There is a Royal Academician to-day who wonders what 
I can see that is artistic in Hazelwood Shannon or in 
George Henry ; and another who seriously said the other 
day that Phil May was only a pavement artist! Such 
men are not only pitiable in themselves, but they create 
an atmosphere that must damn, or at least seriously 
damage, art enthusiasm amongst students. I heard an 
Academician address an art school some ten years 
ago, and he did nothing but abuse ‘‘ Whistler’s muddy 
colouring” ! 

The Royal Academy will never be at its full strength 
until its members are elected by the whole profession— 
that is to say, by the solid or delegated vote of the men 
who exhibit in its galleries. It should be affiliated with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with the R.I. 
and the Old Water-Colour Society, and so on. But into 
this matter of a great national Royal Academy instead 
of the present sorry little parochial affair I intend to go 
more fully later on, criticising the present system, and 
suggesting a great remedy. Meanwhile, before I betake 
myself to Paris, let us note the consistent nonsense which 
is passing out of the mouths of some of our Academi- 
cians in their evidence before the Chantrey Inquiry, for, 
if we are to judge these men by the newspapers, they are 
bringing more contempt on the R.A. than all its bitterest 
enemies could desire. I would only add that nearly 
every student who goes through the Academy schools 
thinks it wise to go on to Paris afterwards. Youth is 
a splendid thing. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 


G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizzi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac- 
cepted from abroad. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tuz Epitor, 
Tue Acapemy anv Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A."” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

ComMPetTirion. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to * ‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rulesand regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers” will imply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 
* Hamuier.”—There have been many doubts raised as to the proper 
punctuation of the following line in ‘** Hamlet ”’ (I. v. : 
O all you host of heaven O earth what else 
And snall I couple hell O fie. Hold hold my heart. 


What senses are given by the different punctuations, and what are the 
different punctuations?—Alfred R. Wolbrom. 

Prose anp Verse.—Can any reader give me approximately the respective 
proportions of prose and verse in Shakespeare's plays, taken as a whole ?— 
Arkansas (Penzance). 


Greene, Rosert (the attacker of Shakespeare).—What is known of his 
life, and has it been written?—C.R.G@. (Chiselhurst). 


Bistio¢rarny.—Where can I obtain anything approaching a bibliography 
of Shakespearean criticism ?—P. Ward (Dulwich). 


#% “ Lucrece."’"—In ‘“‘ The Rape of Lucrece,” lines 1,365 and onwards, is a 
aescription of a “* piece of painting’ representing the siege of Troy. The 
description is so vivid and the detail so exact that it seems very probable 
that Shakespeare is here describing some picture actually known to him. 
As we read we feel almost as if we were standing in the crowd, just as 
one does after looking at such a picture as Velasquez’s “ Surrender of 
Breda.”” Is it known whether there was any well-known contemporary 
picture of the siege of Troy which Shakespeare may have seen?—Z. W. 
Hendy (Wilmslow). 
LITERATURE. 


#% Lost Lirerature.—Many losses to literature have been traceable to fire, 
tue sea, and other causes. The loss of the libraries of Alexandria, 
Moscow, and Strasburg can be cited as examples. Again, men have 
wilfully destroyed their own works. In reference to this subject would 
one of your correspondents kindly inform me whether there is any direct 
evidence that some of the works of the following were really produced and 
afterwards lost: Pindar, Sapphe, Ennius, Ovid (‘‘ Medea’’), Warburton, 
Massinger, Spenser (‘‘ Faerie Queene’’), Heywood (‘ Lives of Poets’’), 
Abraham Cowley’s Prose works, Moliére, Newton, Priestley, Mansfield, 
Guarino Veronese, and Pinelli. What were the causes, if any, of these 
losses? Have books of literary value ever been destroyed by special order? 
~-Alfred R. Wolbrom. 
Macaronics,—I recently came across the following : 

Pour chasser le spleen 

J’entrai dans un inn; 

O mais je bus le gin, 

God save the Queen. 


These lines were said to have been written by Victor Hugo in answer to 
the question ‘“ Could he write English poetry?’ In a village inn (North of 
Germany) there is inscribed : 

In questa casa trovarete 

Toutes les choses que vous souhaitez : 

Vinum bonum, costas carnis, 

Meat, postchaise, and horse and harness. 

Bois, dpviBes, ixOus, dpves. 
Covld your readers cite a few examples of this Macaronic verse ?—Al/red 


R. Wolbrom. 
GENERAL. 


‘Toasts.—What is the origin of the custom of having toasts at public 
dinners ?—Inquirer (Southampton). 


Fo.K-worp.—In some parts of the country a cat, when it purrs, is said 
to say ‘ Two-thumbhs-no-bellows."’ There is no evident onomatopeia: how 
did this meaningless remark come to be attributed to graymalkin?—R.B.T. 
(Twickenham). hex 


“ Pervipiovs Apron."'—Napoleon called the English a “nation of shop- 
keepers."" Can any reader explain the allusion?—Clara Bale. 
 Orrery.’’—In the warrant of appointment granted by King Edward VII. 


to a well-known firm these words occur: “ You are hereby appointed pur- 
veyor of grocery and oilery,” &c. Is there any authority (linguistic, not 
royal) for the use of this word ?—Pimpernel. 


Answers 


A Lame Lerrer. 

It was lately my good fortune to be shown an unpublished letter and 
acrostic of Charles Lamb, which, by the kindness of the owner, I was 
permitted to copy. 

Lamb once said in a letter to his Quaker friend, Bernard Barton, ‘‘ How 
I like to be liked and what I do to be liked!’ That there is a liking for 
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Lamb’s writings seems to be indicated by the numerous editions of his 
works of late years, and no longer can it be the case, as he said it was, 
that he is the publishers’ ruin. To like Charles Lamb is, to say the least 
of it, but a feeble and cold expression of the feeling of his devotees 
——— him. The love they bear him would seem to grow by what it 
feeds on. 


“The Cabinet, or the Selected Beauties of Litérature,” was edited by 
John Aitken, an Edinburgh bookseller, to whom the following letter is 
addressed, and consisted of three volumes. The work appears to be 
rather scarce, as there is only, so I am informed, one copy in the Edin- 
burgh libraries—the Advocates’. ‘This, however, on examination, was 
found to be an incomplete edition, as it consisted of only two of the three 
volumes—those for 1824 and 1825. A further search, however, resulted in 
a complete copy being discovered. Lamb contributed, or rather allowed 
three of his writings to be inserted in the work, which, according to the 
oe of National Biography, met with considerable succees on its 
first publication. In the first volume (1824) appeared the Elian Essay, 
“Dream Children,’ and in the second (1825), “‘On the Inconveniences 
Resulting from being Hanged,” originally contributed to Leigh Hunt’s 
“* Reflector’ in 1811. Before the publication of the third volume a con- 
siderable interval appears to have elapsed, as, although from the letter 
it will be seen that Lamb gave his consent in July 1825 for its insertion, 
“ Rosamund Gray” did not appear until 1831. 


“Rosamund Gray” was first published in 1798, when Lamb was only 
twenty-three years old, and again in 1818, when several of his ms and 
prose writings were, as he says, ey christened his works.” 
Shelley read the story, and was not sparing in his praise of it: “What a 
lovely thing is ‘Rosamund Gray ’! ow much knowledge of the sweetest 
and deepest part of our nature is in it! When I think of such a mind as 
Lamb’s—when I see how unnoticed remain things of such exquisite and 
complete perfection—what should I hope for — if I had not higher 
objects in view than fame?" Writing to B. . Procter in 1829 Lamb 
says: “I thought ‘Rosamund Gray’ was a pretty modest thing. Hessey 
(the publisher, with Taylor, of ‘ Elia’) assures me that the world would 
not bear it.” 


The letter to Aitken is, therefore, interesting as showing that at last 
a publisher had been found who was willing to’do justice to the story 
after Lamb had, apparently, tried the London publishers in vain. Beyond 
its bibliographical interest the letter is unimportant, though, perhaps, he 
that runs may read in it the help that Lamb was always so ready to give 
to those who sought it. As to the young lady in whose album the 
acrostic was written in Lamb’s well-known handwriting and signed by 
him, I am unable, to my regret, to say who she was. 


Colebrooke Cottage, Islington, July 5, 1825. 
Dean S1r,—With thanks for your last No. of the Cabinet—as I cannot 
arrange with a London publisher to reprint ‘“‘ Rosamand.Gray ”’ as a. book, 
it will be at your service to admit into the Cabinet as soon as you please. 
Your hble. serv*, 
Cu*. Lams, 
Mr. John Aitken, St. Anthony’s Place, Edinburgh. 
Emma, eldest of your name, 
Meekly trusting in her God 
Midst the red-hot plough-shares trod, 
And unscorch’d preserved her fame. 
By that test if you were tried, 
Ugly flames might be defied ; 
Though devouring fire ’s a glutton, 
Through the trial you might go 
“On the light fantastic toe,” 
Nor for plough-shares care a Burton. 


8S. BurrerwortH, 
170 Courtfield Gardens, Carlisle. Major R.A.M. Corps. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


% Hamuier orn Guost?—The attribution of the line ‘O, horrible,’ &c., to 
hamlet appears to be due to actor or editor, for the first editions give it 
to the Ghost. Quarto of 1603: 

Ghost. O horrible most horrible! 

Hamlet. O God! 

Ghost. If thou hast nature in thee, &c. 


Quarto of 1604 and Folio of 1623: 
Ghost. O horrible, 6 horrible, most horrible. 
If thou hast nature in thee, &c.--H.C. 


** Hottanp.”’—An account of Charles Holland (1733-69), actor, the son of 
John Holland, a Chiswick baker, will be found in the “‘ D.N.B.” xxvii. 137. 
He was the friend and imitator of Garrick, for which he is scourged by 
Churchill in the “ Rosciad”’; but Chatterton spoke of nature as but a 
copy of his art, and said, “No single part is thine, thou’rt all in all.” 
His nephew of the same names was also an actor.—A.R.B. (Malvern). 

LITERATURE. 

Cravcern—“ Rient as THE Fripar.’’—Mr. Pollard’s note upon this is as 
follows: “‘ Dr. Skeat quotes, from ‘ Notes and Queries,’ a Devonshire pro- 
verb equivalent to line 681 ‘Selde is the Friday al the wowke y-like,’ and 
a French — to the effect that Friday weather is the best or worst 
in the week, but this passage remains our best authority on the popular 
belief on the subject.” —Z.K.L. (Hoylake). 


GENERAL. 

#“ Au rae Russtas.”—Sir Herbert Maxwell has the following editorial 
note to the second volume of the “‘Creevey Papers,’’ p. 15, apropos of the 
occurrence of “Emperor of All the Russias” in the text: e use of 
this clumsy paraphrase of the Czar’s title is, of course, very common in 
British parlance, but is none the less a barbarism. The meaning of the 
term in Russian is ‘the all-Russian Emperor,’ in the same sense that one 
uses the terms ‘ Pan-Anglican,’ &c.’"—R.B. (Bridge of Allan). 


“An Inpintre Capactry ror TAkIne Patns.’’—This expression appears to 
have originated as a definition of “‘ genius,’’ and was adopted by or applied 
to C. J. Fox, an eminent statesman. He (Fox) had great social advantages 
to start with, for he was a pupil of Dr. Francis, translator of Horace; so 
he became an associate and playfellow of Sir Philip, the great “ un- 
known "’ genius, who wrote the letters of Junius.—A. Hail. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two-answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
oe dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
ollow : 

Mr. Wm. Hughes, Grove Street. Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Messrs. Jones & Evans (Limited), 77 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.O. 
Messrs. Young’s Library, 179 Kensington High Street, W. 

Mr. R. McDonald, Henderson Street, Bridge of Allan. 
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FROM MR. MELROSE'S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


THE CHRIST FROM 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


A Study of the Gospel by St. John. 
By the Rev, HENRY W. OLARK. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Clark has read the Gospel of St. John with an 
open heart, and his meditative commentary contains 
much that will stir the sympathy of every kind of Ohris- | 
tian. Mr. Clark writes as well as he thinks.”—T7he 
Academy and Literature (May 21). 


THE FINGER OF COD. 


Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of 


Jesus. 
net. By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 
The 


Large Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Guardian,—* The book is at once thoroughly 
reverent in tone and also free from the trammels of 
preconceived theories respecting verbs! inspiration. 
Full recognition is given to the Divinity of Christ, as | 
well as to the possibility of limitations of His powers; | 
also to the general trustworthiness of the Gospel records 
as well as to the possibility of occasional erroneous | 
statements. The writer has no sympathy with the 
common practice of laying the whole stress of the 
argument in favour of Christianity upon its moral and 
spiritual characteristics, while the argument from 
miracles is ignored.” 
The First Bruce Lectures. 
Second Edition at Press. 


THE ESCHATOLOCY OF JESUS. 


A Study of our Lord’s Apocalyptic 
Language in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Being the Bruce Lectures for 1903. 
jy LEWIS A. MUIRHEAD, B.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

The Christian World.—* We need not hesita'e to say 
that Mr. Muirhead has justified the trust imposed in 
him. Having relected a subject whose difficulty makes 
it of unfailing attraction to serious students, he brings 
to it not only adequate knowledge but a temper in | 
which enterprise and reverence are admirably blended. 
+ An admirable piece of work.” 


Second Edition. 
SERVICE AND INSPIRATION. 
By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
2 /= Author of “Men of the Covenant,” “In 
net. 


3/6 


net. 


the Hour of Silence,” &c., &c, 

Royal 18mo, cloth, 2s, net. 

“Mr. Smellie has an especial talent for writing words 
which are almost personal in their effect, which are 
bracing while consoling, which are inspiring while 
uttering sympathy, which soothe even while they com- 
mand. This volume is in the author's own happy 
sty. suggestive and encouraging.” — Bookman. 

“We pronounce it a gem of a book.”—Sword and 


Trowe te 


AMOR IMMORTALIS. A Poem. 


2/6 By BASIL WINSTON. 
net. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The verse is wrought witha sense of the beauty and 
value of words, the thought is in perfect keeping with 
the measure, and the poem as a whole is marked by 
dignity and human feeling.”—“lasgow Herald. 

“A feature of the work is the renewed revelation of 
the sympathetic understanding between nature and 
humankind, eo grandly achieved by Hallam’s mourner. 
Mr. Winston’s suggestions are at times very beautiful.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s New Readings. 


HELP FOR THE DAY. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A Brief Portion for Every Day in the Year 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Imperial 32mo, cloth, red edges, with 
Bookmark. 
ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s 6d. net. 

“In this admirable eeries of selections, averaging half- 
a-page in length, the sweetness and light which give to 
all the author’s work distinction seem to be focussed, 
and the result is a little book which in its own way is 
without a peer.”"—Ch? istian Endeavour Times. 


By the Author of “ Splendid Mourning.” 


PEACEABLE FRUIT. 
By CRANSTOUN METOALFE, Author 

6/- of “Splendid Mourning.” Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 6s. 

“In Mr. Metcalfe we have a new, a more refined, 
more spiritual Thomas Hardy. This is a bold saying, 
but it is true... . There is real insight into human 
nature, a loving and unerring touch in the portrayal of 
individuals, and fine descriptive work in dealing with 
the natural charms of the delightful corner of Dorset- 
shire wherein the ecene is laid. . . . One unhesitatingly 
affirms that ‘ Peaceable Fruit’ is the work of a master 
hand.” — Birmingham Gazette. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, 


2/6 


net. 


Loncon 


CONTENTS 


OF THE 


Nineteenth Century | 


AND AFTER 
FOR AUGUST 


JAPAN AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
WAR WITH RUSSIA. By Baron SUYEMATSU. 
OUR BI-CENTENARY ON THE ROCK. By RonaLp 

McNEILL. 


BRITISH SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM. By 





the Marquis of GRAHAM, 

THE LIBERAL PRESS AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. By W. J. Fisner (late Editor of the 
* Daily Chronicle”). 

THE ETHICAL NEED OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Prince KROPOTKIN. 

THE HARVEST OF THE HEDGEROWS. 
WALTER RAYMOND. 

THE UNIONIST FREE TRADERS. By J. St. Loe 
SrracueEy ( £ditor of the “ Spectator”). 

THE POPE AND CHUROH MUSIC—A REJOINDER. 
By Ricwarp Baaor. 

TO EXPLORE ARABIA BY BALLOON. By the 
Rev. Joun M. Bacun, 

SOME MAXIMS OF THE LATE LORD DALLING 
AND BULWER. By the Right Hon. Sir Hinry 
DruMMOND-WOLFP, G.C .B., G.O.M.G. 

PEPYS AND MERCER. By Norman PEARSON. 

SOME INDIAN PORTRAITS. By the late Sir 
WiLuiaM RattTiGay, K.C., MP. 

WHAT IS.THE USE OF GOLD DISCOVERIES? 
By the Right Hon. LEoNARD COURTNEY. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION OF WORKING-CLASS 
CHILDREN. By Dr. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 

GIFTS. By C. B. WHEELER. 

LAST MONTH : 

(1) By Sir Wemyss Rerp. 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, O.B. 


By 


London : 
SPOTTISWOODE & OO., LowrreD, PRINTERS, 


New Street Square, E.O. 
How TO REGAIN HEALTH, and 
Live 100 Years. By ONE wHo Dip 
It, Edited by C. F. CARPENTER, the Health 
Rasort, Bishop’s Teignton, 8. Devon. Post 
free 1s. 2d. 


Homely Hints 
FOOD AND COOKING, 
DIGESTION AND INDIGESTION, 
140 Simple, Practical, and 
Economical Receipts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 











“*‘ FHOMELY HINTS’ 

a shilling publicatidn which has been re- 
cently issued, an exceedingly useful and 
instructive little book, is bound to find its 
way into quarters where the more bulky 
tomes could never possibly penetrate. The 
book is divided into three parts. Chapter I. 
deals with the values of the various kinds of 
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